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GLADIOLUS—INTENSITY. 
(For description see page 114.) 
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The Gladiolus Manual. 


By W. W. Wi_more, Jr. 
CHAPTER IV. 


Development 


R a long time after the introduction 
of the early Gladioli into our gardens 
they were regarded as plants of only 

ordinary usefulness, filling space and giv- 
ing variety to the surroundings. The 
first varieties ran mostly to reds and 
shades of red, flowers being very small 
and somewhat stiff in appearance. They 
were particularly easy to grow and often 
left in the ground over winter, showing up 
again in the spring if protection had been 
provided. This ease of culture put them 
in a state of disregard which perhaps ac- 
counts for the long period in which they 
were grown before being bred scientific- 
ally or enough interest aroused in them 
to cause the growers of this plant to work 
out the beautiful present day varieties. 
After the more scientific breeders took 
hold of the plant and demonstrated to the 
flower loving public the hidden treasures 
in the plant, it was but a short time until 
many were working with an enthusiasm 
which has lasted to the present time. 
Their success brought with it newer and 
better varieties also causing others to 
take up the work which has resulted in 
the naming of thousands of varieties. 
The first crosses were as an experiment 
rather than with an object in view, and I 
call the attention of the reader to the 
fact that the first crosses were simple hy- 
brids resulting from two or more distinct 
species. These hybrids were crossed re- 
sulting in different varieties, some of 
which it is only natural to suppose were 
absolutely worthless, others on a level with 
the parents, while a very small percent- 
age were better than any of previous birth. 
Selective and consistent breeding has 
eliminated the inferior qualities and has 
strengthened the better qualities, so much 
so that it is now a rare case when a seed- 
ling from any variety of standard type 
falls to the level of the first crosses. 
Another feature which made the first 
crosses difficult was that in breeding two 
or more. species, it was first necessary to 
select those that bloomed at the same 
time in order that the pollen from one 
could be placed on the stigma of the 
other which in turn vitalizes the dormant 
seed causing productivity. In many cases 
this feat was extremely hard to accom- 


of Varieties. 


plish, especially as it was a new project 
— the early breeders. It has been 
in some cases to grow one 
pone under glass in order to bloom the 
flower at a time when the other parent 
was in flower in the open. 
It has come to the point where so many 
different varieties of different origin are 


“interwoven by cross-breeding that it is 


now impossible for the expert to say just 
what blood has entered into a certain 
variety. For this reason one can readily 
see why such great doubt stands in the 
way of the parentage of some of our best 
types and varieties. Littie does this mat- 
ter, however. We are not breeding to 
gain a pedigree for our favorite variety 
but to obtain a better variety than that 
now existing. Could we but gain this 
point from a cabbage we would have 
reached our mark. 

One point in which we are somewhat 
egotistical is the fact that we are proud 
of ourselves when we have introduced a 
new variety of merit. In this case we 
have merely put two and two together, 
our success is wholly dependent upon the 
pioneer who first started the blood run- 
ning through the veins of its ancestor. 
Without the success of the pioneer breed- 
ers our work could be nothing. It might 
here be remarked that amateurs in the 
Gladiolus game have been instrumental 
in originating some of the best varieties 
of their day. 

Some of our greatest productions have 
come from chance seedlings, while on the 
other hand equally fine varieties are from 
scientific pollenization. Another partic- 
ularly peculiar fact is that some very good 
varieties are the progeny of inferior par- 
ents, while some of our best varieties pro- 
duce the most inferior seedlings. Wecan 
account for these variations by noticing 
Nature’s law of production in all her lines 
of animal and plant life which are gov- 
erned alike. The more inferior the life 
the more productive, the more advanced 
life the less productive, at the center we 
have a steady sameness. This law can 
best be illustrated by citing the human 
race. Take the lower classes—they are 
overly productive. From this class comes 
the lowest types of humanity. Note the 
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other extreme, we have absolutely no 
record of any great mind ever reproducing 
its likeness. In fact, few are the descend- 
ants of the great. Study the central type 
of mankind, it is from this source that 
come the units which rule in all lines. 
So it is with plant life. The further from 
the central point we go for our parent, 
the weaker and less productive becomes 
the progeny; the further below we reach 
the more productive and inferior becomes 
the progeny; the nearer the center we 
stay the greater will be our success and 
the greater will be the plant race on 
which we work. 

There are to my knowledge several 
Gladiolus specialists who have been breed- 
ing Gladioli for years and have not ac- 
complished a single variety of merit. 
These men I would term comet chasers; 
that is, they are breeding at such a great 
distance from the center that the progeny 
of their work always becomes a failure 
and leaves them at the same point at 
which they start. On the other hand, I 
have known amateurs who were content 
to breed from ordinary varieties and have 
in some cases produced wonderful effects. 

As a summary, choose a parent of mod- 
erate normal habits, strong in texture, 
graceful in form, breed from this class 
and success is unbounded. 

(Continued next month.—Chapter V—‘‘ The Scien- 
tific Structure of the Plant.”’) 


Securing Early Bloom. 


By JozE COLEMAN. 


Should it not be a prime essential to get 
all the beauty possible, all the profit 
possible from a long blooming period, and 
the Gladiolus is one of the very few 
species that will allow the hand of man to 
meuld its destiny and cause it to bloom 
almost at will? My attention has been 
directed to the editor’s statement of having 
Pink Beauty in bloom by July Ist, also 
his invitation for suggestions as to methods 
that would insure earlier flowering. 

It has been a particular hobby of the 
writer to have Gladiolus bloom as nearly 
all the year around as possible and success 
in so having them about eight months of 
the year brings one to realize what may be 
done from both the amateur and profes- 
sional standpoint. Commercially to have 
field blooms one month to six weeks 
earlier than by the usual method of taking 
the corms from storage and planting, 
means shining dollars of profit when prices 
are high. For the north, it is understood, 
the early bloom are forced under green- 
house glass or shipped in from the south, 
the former means quite a long growing 








period and the latter high express charges, 
both these methods are expensive and the 
June weddings using Gladioli for decora- 
tions have to pay the price. 

After its period of rest heat and mois- 
ture will cause a corm to sprout. To my 
mind dirt bands purchased at a cost of 
$1.00 per 1000, are a boon to growers who 
desire early flowers. By dirt bands are 
meant paper pots without bottoms. Here- 
tofore have used 4 in. bands, putting one 
first size bulb in a band. Next season 
will try 5 in. bands, placing three first 
size bulbs in each. Believe it will work 
equally as well and thus instead of six- 
teen square inches being used for each 
bulb only a fraction over eight would be 
required. Adopting the 5 in. band the 
bulbs would be transplanted to the field 
in groups of three and not separated or 
disturbed in the least. It has been proven 
to my own satisfaction that one cannot 
be too careful and the bulbs should be 
lifted and transplanted in 2 manner that 


. cannot check their growth in the least. 


As soon as danger from severe frost is 
over,. band, plant and dirt may be set out 
thus not disturbing the roots in the least. 

The fancier whose requirements are a 
limited number of flowers for home-use, 
may start the corms in bands either in a 
furnace room or window in February. The 
ordinary seed flat 16 x 16 x 4” will hold 
sixteen corms and be found desirable. 

For large plantings either a greenhouse, 
cold-frame or hot-bed will be necessary. 
The out-lay is not great to equip a mild 
hot-bed and it will serve equally as well 
as a greenhouse. To have Gladiolus 
plants six inches high when transplanted 
to the field in April, means abundant 
flowers during June. One spike in June 
is worth six in August. Oh, what a dif- 
ference! 


Frank S. Morton, Portland, Maine under 
date of June 28th reports that he had his 
first Gladiolus bloom on that date. It 
was one of the wild species, Leichilini. 
At the same time he reports that his Pink 
Beauty are beginning to show buds. We 
would be glad to have reports on early 
flowering from others, in the north especi- 
ally, as California and the Pacific North- 
west, Florida and throughout the south 
have, of course, had bloom for some time. 


The backwardness of the early growing 
season may make it difficult for those who 
did not plant unusually early to have 
sufficient bloom for the August shows 
this year. This in the same way will 
— who want to show at the fairs 
in September. 
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Artistic Effects in Floriculture. 


By C. Keur & Sons. 


HINGS out of the ordinary, although 

artistic, seem to have the call, and 

especially in the laying out of gardens, 
according to the correspondence we have 
received so much of late from all over 
the country. We felt nothing would give 
better results than to have matters dis- 
cussed by this much read paper, (THE 
MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER) hoping 
many will take part in giving their opinion 
as to how to beautify the landscape, which 
will certainly be realized if all do a part 
on their own grounds. 

We, as bulb growers, would ask: “Have 
you ever seen a Blue Garden?” It is the 
latest floral curiosity. Buy bulbs throw- 
ing blue flowers now, make your garden, 
yard or room beautiful and be happy. 
Let this article help you in realizing your 
ideal of beauty, comfort in or around your 
residence. Blue is the color of Mystery. 
In the universe there are systems which 
we call blue and in which are concealed 
many mysteries, viz: “the blue deep” or 
ocean, and “the blue sky”, containing so 
many things wonderful. It is likely for this 
reason that Maeterlinck, the celebrated 
Belgian dramatist, uses blue constantly in 
his fascinating stage settings, and it is said 
to be owing to Maeterlinck’s influence that 
the blue garden has become the loveliest 
corner of many a famous European or 
American country-seat and estate. A 
garden made up entirely of blue flowers 
with a light colored or white residence in 
the center or in the background produces 
a very beautiful effect. 

The blue garden itself need not remain 
a hobby of the rich only, as the outlay for 
the bulbs, plants, tools, etc., is not large, 
but it takes some exact knowledge of 
bulbs, roots and plants which will pro- 
duce blossoms of real blue color. A list 
of such we will give below. Those who 
wish to lay out a blue garden should 
buy a supply of bulbs, roots and plants 
early and get them set out at the right 
time so that a good root growth will be 
made before flower stems begin to shoot 
up. When freezing weather comes on 
protect the planted area with a covering 
of straw or leaves. Hyacinths and Gladi- 
oli must be entirely protected from frost, 
while other bulbs or roots only want a 
little protection preventing frost and wind 
from taking a direct hold of the ground. 
When the bulbs throw up shoots of about 
two inches the covering should be re- 
moved, or before if heavy freezing weather 
is past. 


Lovers of flowers, as we all ought to 
be, but not in possession of a garden or 
backyard, may buy a small quantity of 
bulbs and roots to be grown in the house 
for winter flowering, in order to give the 
conservatory or the dining room a cheer- 
ful aspect. 

Buy good sized bulbs. As a rule the 
larger the bulbs the better, as they give 
more or stronger flowers. The bulbs 
must be heavy for their size; solid and 
well ripened off, and to secure first quality 
send your order in early. 

Bulbs in general are sensitive to stand- 
ing water, so put one or two inches of 
sand under each bulb for drainage if your 
ground is not sandy. Do not plant in 
straight rows nor too wide apart, lest you 
lose the best effect of the flowers. 

Hyacinths—The fragance of a bed or a 
window full would delight the soul even 
of an oriental. There is a wide range of 
these exquisite blossoming bulbs in navy, 
sky, porcelain, indigo, light and dark blue, 
and violet in both single and double 
varieties, viz: Grand Lilas, Grand Maitre, 
Johann, King of the Blues, Queen of the 
Biues, Regulus, Schotel, Blocksberg, Chas. 
Dickens, Lord Reglan, Othello. Plant 
Hyacinths about three to four inches 
deep and four to five inches apart. 

Tulips in single and double early and 
late in the blue and violet shades can be 
ordered the best in early single as Couleur 
Cardinal, LaRemarquable, Moliere, Pot- 
ter, President Lincoln, Van der Neer, and 
Wouwerman. In double Lac van Haar- 
lem, Blanc Bordé, Pourpre Cousine, Blue 
Flag and Rhinoceros. In the Darwin or 
single late flowering tulips we can mostly 
recommend in the blue shades Dream, 
Faust, Kate Greenaway, Louis Langlart, 
Mrs. Potter-Palmer, Nora Ware, Nimph, 
Rev. Ewbank, Violet Queen and William 
Copeland. 

Crocus come next in varieties like A/- 
bion, Baron van Brunow, Maximiliaan, 
Purpereaa Grandiflora, etc., and do not 
forget the Muscari botroydes biue (Grape 
Hyacinths, Scilla —— Campanulata 
ceruloa, Chi Babi Purperea, 
Camassia Esculonta, Erythronium Dens- 
canis, Iris Anglica, Hispanica, (sermanica 
and Kempferi in varieties like Bleu 
Mourant, King of the Blues, Prince of 
Wales, Alexander van Humboldt, Darling, 
Fermosa, Australis, Neglecta, Royal King, 
Violet Queen, Uncle Tom, Atlaniis, Kleber, 


[Concluded on page 117.) 


























MRS. AUSTIN’S TALKS FOR 
AMATEURS. 











BIRDS WILL BE BIRDS— REQUIREMENTS FOR 
GOOD NEW GLADIOLI. 

There’s a robin’s nest in the grapevine 
and it was built so near the pantry win- 
dow that we became intimately associated 
with the builders, and unavoidably over- 
heard many plans and discussions that 
were probably not intended for our ears. 
They seemed much pleased with their 
location anc congratulated themselves on 
their choice many times because of its be- 
ing near the Oxheart cherry tree. The 
building of the nest required much skilled 
labor and it was plain to be seen that 
Mrs. Robin was the architect, but they 
both worked hard early and late until it 
was completed. 

After the eggs were deposited and Mrs. 
Robin began sitting, Mr. Robin, aside from 
providing meals, became much taken up 
with community interests. He learned 
that there were several families of Blue 
Jays in the fir trees, and that the young 
Yellow Hammers in the hollow trunk of 
a nearby elm would soon begin taking 
first lessons in flying. And there was 
that conceited old Redheaded Woodpecker 
pompously drumming the bark on the 
oxheart tree in that aggravating way of 
his and keeping one eye on the fast ripen- 
ing fruit. 

Robin also noticed with great interest 
that a young tree of a new variety of 
cherry was heavily laden with its first 
crop, and although the fruit looked quite 
green he was much surprised at the fine 
flavor. Being accustomed to the black 
cherries, he could hardly believe a white 
one would be so delicious. What grand 
eating they would be when fully ripe. 
Looking the tree over carefully he found 
a large luscious one, creamy white blushed 
pink, which he quickly carried to Mrs. 
Robin expecting her to be especially pleased 
and surprised, but she made no comment. 
“My dear,” he began, “I hope you noticed 
the wonderful size and delicious flavor of 
that cherry. It came from that young 
tree at the corner of the milk house. 
You know we have so enjoyed the shade 
and rustling foliage of that tree, but I 
never dreamt it would bear such excel- 
leat fruit. Now, Mrs. Robin, I have a 
plan that I think will interest you. You 
know that all we birds have preferred the 
black oxheart cherries instead of the 
sour, red ones, and the cherry man plainly 
noticing our preference gave the fruit of 
that tree to us but picked the red ones 
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for himself. It is my opinion that if all 
the birds in the neighborhood would show 
a decided preference for the new white 
cherries that the cherry man would give 
them to us, and in my mind they are 
much superior to the black, which are so 
leathery. My idea is to call a meeting of 
the greatest cherry eaters, Robins, Blue 
Jays, Yellow Hammers, Redheads, also the 
Catbirds, if they care to come, and decide 
this question. What do you think about 
it?” But Mrs. Robin from her dream 
world only murmured absently: “Were 
you speaking of cherries,” and Robin 
sulkily tucked his head beneath his wing. 

Early the next morning he shrilly called 
the birds to the old oak from whose top 
they could overlook both the black and 
the white cherries. The subject was dis- 
cussed pro and con and many were the 
arguments. Blue Jay preferred the black 
cherries because the tree was larger and 
there were more of them, but here Red- 
head pointed out that the tree was very 
old, that he had found the bark full of 
insects, that the heart was nothing but 
punk, and the whole tree liable to blow 
over any time, while the young tree was 
strong and thrifty and would probably 
grow to large size and bear much fruit. 
They were apparently about to decide in 
favor of the white cherries when Catbird 
became frightened at the sudden appear- 
ance of a large crow (who could restrain 
his curiosity no longer) and gave a num- 
ber of frightful meows which broke up the 
meeting. 

Although there were no more meetings, 
Robin and his followers carried them- 
selves as if the matter had been decided 
in favor of the white cherries and swooped 
down on Blue Jay and his clan whenever 
they appeared in the forbidden black 
cherry tree. And the controversy grew. 
When the cherries were dead ripe, the 
cherry man, who loved birds, came out 
on the porch and, lighting his pipe, sat 
down to enjoy a smoke and watch the 
happy (?) birds. Blue Jay, quickly ob- 
servant, slyly called his family and started 
for his favorite tree, but before they could 
alight, the air seemed full of birds charg- 
ing in blind fury. The cherry man gaz- 
ing in astonishment forgot to smoke, but 
gasped: “ What is the matter with them, 
they act like humans. Those birds need 
a diet of worms. The cherries shall be 
picked,” and he straightway sent boys 
into the trees with pails, and as the cher- 
ries began to disappear, the birds realizing 
their terrible loss, forgot their enmity and 
joined their forces in one great effort to 
save the cherries either black or white. 
The young Robins were hatched, and 
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Mother Robin, neglected and hungry, 
having heard faint rumors of cherry 
trouble, flew to the tree where, with flash- 
ing eyes and in a voice choking with anger, 
berated them all soundly, ending with the 
sobbing cry, “Now we have no cherries 
for our young.” 

The cherry man said: “Curious, but 
birds will be birds, I suppose.” 

The nest is vacant now and the cherry 
man is caring for his Gladioli, for he is 
planning to make exhibits at the various 
shows. He wants other growers to see 
the good old standards as he grows them, 
also the new varieties that he has grown 
from seed. He knows that there are 
many new varieties, but his must be good 
new varieties, and in growing his stock 
he has the question: What constitutes a 
good new variety, constantly in his mind. 

The bloom must be attractive enough 
to at once attract the eye of the casual 
observer, preferably wide open, of good 
substance, a clear self color or strikingly 
marked. Many in bloom at one time 
and facing together. The spike should 
be long and straight, though an occasional 
crooked one may be used to good advan- 
tage if gracefully arranged. Heconsiders 
the tali and slender, but. straight, whip- 
like spike an improvement over the stiff 
heavy spike. 

The general effect should also be con- 
sidered. It may be especially desirable 
for landscape massing, vase use, or for 
floral designs, all of which are valuable 
points. As there are many good varieties 
that possess most of these points, in 
choosing new ones it is well to watch for 
those that show some distinctive trait, a 
difference of form, or perhaps an unusual 
combination of colors that will make them 
distinct from others. 

The large blooms have been eagerly 
sought and are indeed very beautiful and 
decorative but there is a place for the 
tiny one. Varieties of miniature size, 
but open bloom, well placed, and in the 
beautiful shades of the large flowering 
kinds would prove desirable, and we are 
sure to find.them in time in the Primu- 


linus hybrids. 
Mrs. A. H. AustTIN. 


We expected in reply to the article by 
Mr. Swett in last month’s issue to hear 
more fully from growers with their ideas 
on the ten best varieties. Certainly there 
must be a chance for a big difference of 
opinion. Next month we will criticise 
Mr. Swett’s ten varieties and offer some 
suggestions as to why the ideas of people 
vary on this subject. 
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Harmony or Discord 
in a Vase of Gladioli. 
By H. G. READING. 


A vase of Gladioli can be a thing of ex- 
quisite beauty or it can be ar offense to 
the critical eye, depending or the selec- 
tion of colors or the arrange-ent of the 
fiower spikes. Hard and fast rules can- 
not be laid down that might enable a 
novice to secure as good results in bouquet 
building as an expert, since ability along 
that line is dependent in a great measure 
on artistic feeling, which must be in- 
herent, but the temperament can be ac- 
quired, either by practice or by the study 
of good pictures. 

It should always be borne im mind that 
the key-note of artistic composition is 
simplicity, and so generally, a higher attain- 
ment of beauty is possible when a bouquet 
is made from a single color or variety of 
flower, but the shades of color in Gladioli 
are so varied and pleasing that the pos- 
sibilities of securing harmonious combi- 
nations by the use of mixed varieties is 
great. While the tall, straight flower- 
spikes might suggest a too monotonous 
stiffness for artistic arrangement, they 
can often be relieved ard contrasted by 
those which are gracefully curved or bent. 

The beauty of a bunch of Gladioli is 
enhanced by the use of a suitable vase or 
marred by an unsuitable one. Above all 
it should not be fancy in design or highly 
decorated. The flowers themselves being 
gaudy, they demand a rather plain re- 
ceptacle. The ideal vase for Gladioli is 
smallest in diameter at the center and 
widest at the bottom, or it maw have plain 
perpendicular sides, but never should it 
be narrowest at the bottom. [t should be 
ample enough to allow the spikes to spread 
gracefully and avoid over-crewding, one 
of the principal faults that so often pie- 
vent a pleasing arrangemert. A tall, 
plain wide-bottomed glass pitcher makes 
an excellent container for a liberal sized 
bouquet. 

To get the best general effect it is im- 
portant that the background and sur- 
roundings be harmonious, as this flower 
fits best in the peaceful atmosphere of a 
room having rather plain walls and simple 
furnishings, and would certainly be at 
war in a room having a gaudi’y decorated 
wall as a background. 

A well arranged vase of Gladioli is suit- 
able for almost any place, puspose or oc- 
casion, and for porch decoration, where 
the light is somewhat stronger than in 
the house, it is especially desirable and 
most charmingly effective. 
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Do Varieties Run Out? 


It is possible that there may be two 
sides to the matter of Gladiolus varieties 
running out. A Gladiolus corm is to all 
intents and purposes a branch of the 
original corm. This being the case, it is 
difficult to see how it is possible for a 
corm ‘0 deteriorate. An analogous case 
is that: of the strawberry, in which the 
runne:’s are certain to produce plants like 
the first one. Now a runner is only an- 
other «kind of branch. We might arrange 
a series of such branches, beginning with 
the slender runner of the strawberry, 
then the thicker offsets of the century 
plant, the stalked bulblets of the fairy 
lily, the bulblets enclosed in the scales of 
common lilies and the cormels of Gladioli. 
A variety may slowly change with varia- 
tions ef climate, soil and the like, but it 
does not seem possible that it can run 
out. ‘Consider the case of the Concord 
grape, the Greening apple, the Bartlett 
pear and the like. These plants are 
multiplied by budding, grafting, or cut- 
tings, never by seed. All the Concord 
grapes in the world are parts of a single 
plant discovered by Ephriam Bull. These 
varieties have not run out. Possibly the 
Gladiolus will, but it is difficult to see 
how itt can if it is constantly reproduced 


by cormels instead of seeds. Of course, 
if seeds are used, any form may be changed 
very quickly. In the interests of plant 
students in general, it would be well if 
further data could be had as to exactly 
how the Gladiolus runs out. 

WILLARD N. CLUTE 


The variety, Intensity, which is illus- 
trated on our front cover page, has been 
grown by the Editor for some years. It 
came to usin a mixture which was secured, 
we think, from Arthur T. Boddington, 
the well known seedman. (Intensity is 
such a strong grower and good increaser 
that it became prominent in the mixture 
and forced itself on our attention. 

The description on page 114 says that the 
lower three petals are spotted with white 
with a deep scarlet veininthe center. We 
called this blotch a “silver marking,” as 
it conveys that impression. The foliage 
is of rather spreading to drooping habit 
and exceptionally ornamental. Intensity 
is worthy of a trial by those who have not 
grown it. MADISON COOPER. 


Don’t forget that we always need good 
photographs of the better known varie- 
ties. Those having such photographs 
will confer a great favor by allowing us 
to use them for publication. 
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* Premium List of the Third Annual Flower Show to be held by the 
Gladiolus Society of Ohio, August 13 and 14, 1915 at the Assembly 
Room of The Hollenden Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio. 


AMATEUR DEPARTMENT. 


Class 1 
By T te. American Gladiolus Society. 
t Display, .0 or more varieties, 6 spikes, 
each, Silver Medal. 
—— Display, 1 or more varieties, 6 spikes 
each, Ciees Bronze Medal. 
By ja H. Lt Alford Co. 
Display, .0 or more varieties 6 spikes, 
Te cash, 
Class 3. 
By Bidwell & Fobes. 
Best vase any yellow variety, 10 cpies, 
Bronze Medal. 
Class 4. 
By Bidwell & Fobes. 
Best vase any Pink variety, 10 _— 
ronze Medal. 
Class 5. 
By are Youell. 
Best 6 spikes, any Named variety, cash, $3.00. 
Second—best 6 spikes, any Named variety, 
cash, $2.00. 
Third—>best 6 spikes, any Named a og 2. 


PROFESSIONAL OR OPEN DEPARTMENT. 
FREE FOR ALL. 


Class 6. 
By Charles F. Fairbanks. 

Best Display of Seedlings never before exhibit- 
ed, three or more varieties, three or more 
spikes each, cash, $15.00. 

Second-—three or more varieties, three or more 
spikes each, cash, $7.50. 

Third—three or more varieties, three or more 
spikes each, cash, 

Class 7. 
By “The Modern Giladiclus Grower.” 
_— aa ten varieties, 6 or more spikes 
Silver Cup. 

Seemed best Display, ten varieties 6 or more 
spikes each, yr. sub. 

Third best Display, ‘en varieties 6 or more 
spikes each, a 3 yr. sub. 

lass 8. 


By W. Atlee Bu Co. 
Best vase any Red my 10 spikes, cash, $5.00. 
Ss 


By The A. H. Austir Co. 
Best vase Light Red wasiety,, 10 spikes. 
25 corms same: ay ling “Gretchen Zang.” 


By Matthew Crawferd. 
Best vase New Red variety, 6 spikes, cash, $5.00. 


ss 1 
By N. L. Crawford. 
Best vase any White variety, 10 oe, 
c 


Class 12. 
By Jacob Thomann & Sons. 
Best vase any White variety, 10 sp: 
50 corms pt] White. 
Second vase any wie variety, :0 spikes, 
C1. ) — Rochester White. 
ass 1 


ass, 


» $5.00. 


By G. B. Babcock. 


t vase pure White variety, 10 ati 
eony ““Kari Rosenfeld,” val. $10.00. 
vlass M4. 
By Munsell & Harv 
Rest vase New Y Yellow, 6 spikes, cash, $5.00 


Class 15. 
By Joe Coleman. 
Best vase any Blue variety, 10 spikes, 
cash, $2.00. 
Class 16. 


By The A. H. Austin Co. 
Best New Yellow Seedling, without blotch, 


cash, 
Class 17. 
By The Perkins-King Co. 
Best vase Panama, 12 epics, 100 corms Panama, 
lass‘1 


By G. B. Babcock. 
Best vase of any one variety, sie of spike and 
bloom only to be considered. 
New Peonies, val. $10.00. 
Class 19. 
By G. B. Babcock. 
Best New Seedling, any color, ‘i spikes - 
New Seedling Peony Midnight. 


Class 20. 
By C. Betscher. 
Best vase sae. 18 spikes. 
2 Named Peanies, val. $5.00. 
Clase 21 
By C. Betscher. 
Best vase America, 10 spikes. 
12 Named Peemies, val. $5.00. 
Class 22. 
By C. Betscher. 
Best vase Mrs. Francis King, 1€ spikes, 
12 Named Peonies, val. $5.00. 
lass 23. 
By C. Betscher. | 
Best vase Scribe, 10 spikes. 
12 : wo allis, val. $2.50. 


Class 
By C. Betscher. 
Best vase Mrs. Frank Pendleiow, 0 spikes, 
12 Hemeroé¢ailis, val. $2.50. 
Class 25. 
By C. Betscher. 
Best Display Seedlings, 100 spikes, 1 or more 
each, Hemerovallis, val. $2.50. 
Class 26. 
By W. W. Wilmore, 
Display winnin, 
miums, 


largest number variety™Pre- 
tock from catalogue, val. $7.50 
Class 27. 
By W. W. Wilmore. 
Best a Display, 
Stock from catalogue, val. $5.00. 
Second best “Stock f Display 
4 eatal ogue, val. $2.50. 


By R. E. eer, 
Best collection of —— a varieties . Silver Cup. 
lass 
By The Cleveland Flower-Show Committee. 
Best new variety never before shown here, 12 
spikes, Silver ‘Cup, val. $25.00. 


Class 30. 
By The Ohio Horticultural Society. 
Best Display by any one exhibitor, 
a. Ci aoe Cup, val. $25.00. 


By Wilbur A. Griety, Ma + Gladiolus arm 
Best New White Seed ing, 6 spikes, 4 
1 corm Golden Measure, val. $10.00. 


Class 32. 
By the Society. 
New ling, or other variety, never before 
shown here, any color, grown by exhibitor, 
5 spikes, (see Rule in regard to this class), 
rtificate of Merit. 


*This list was received too late to publish the rules and regulations, but a copy of same may be had 


together with entry blank by applying to Wilbur A. Christy, Sec’y., Warren, Ohio 


























WAYSIDE RAMBLINGS. 


A GLADIOLUS-LILY CROSS. 


“All signs fail in dry weather” and there 
seem to be exceptions to some interesting 
theories. When an experiment gives an un- 
expected result it may also be interesting. 

Evidence that Gladiolus seed may be 
influenced ‘by using lily pollen—the small 
bulblet, similar in appearance to those 
often seen growing on lily bulbs, which 
occasionally forms on the Gladiolus corms 
not plantec. until late, can readily be seen 
in the photograph herewith. | havenever 
seen anything like it on any Gladiolus 
where lily pollen was not u 

In experimenting with amaryllis pollen 
alone, Gladiolus Baltimore, with flowers 
tied in a paper bag gave a few insignificant 
seedlings which were discarded. When 
Gladiolus pollen was used, followed by 
that of an amaryllis, the same variety 














Corm cf. Mr. Hine’s Gladiolus-Lily cross 
showing peculiar spawn or cormel 
growth on side. 


gave fine seed and good seedlings unlike 
any previously grown. 

It seems better therefore, to get results 
worth while, to use Gladiolus pollen in 
the ordinary way, and in addition, that 
from the clifferent flower one wishes to try. 

The shape of some corms from these 
experiments is different from the common 
form, while others are just the same. 

When one gets a better average lot of 
seedlings in this way and different from 
these previously grown, it surely seems 
worth while to try to get the flower of 
both in bloom together. What may result 
from crossing with ordinary varieties, is 
“just around the corner” and the uncer- 
tainty seems most fascinating. 

Why not “all together”? let everybody 
try! F. M. HINE. 
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REMEDY FOR CUTWORMS. 


I notice in the July issue of THE MODERN 
GLADIOLUS GROWER on page 94 a request 
for experience in destroying cutworms. 
I have found the use of poisoned bran 
very effective. Take 30 pounds bran, 1 
pound paris green, 14 quarts molasses, and 
water enough to moisten it. In small 
quantities mix enough paris green with 
the bran to give it a slight greenish tinge. 
Sprinkle this at night along the rows of 
Gladioli or other plants, and renew it two 
or three times a week. 

The cutworms start their depredations 
early in May, or even in late April, and 
continue until about the middle of June. 
If the poisoned bran is put down over the 
garden plot before any of the plants 
appear, it will kill many of the cutwerms, 
which are eager for something to eat. 
You will find them in large quantities 
around clumps of hardy phlox, sometimes 
as many as twenty being found at one time. 
A small handful of the poisoned bran 
scattered about each clump will clean 
them out.—Epwin C. PoweLL, Editor, 
Farm and Home. 


LOOK AFTER YOUR LABELS. 


The joke is on me this year. I have a 
large number of people living near by 
who work in the mills and who have little 
gardens and are fond of flowers. I con- 
cluded this spring that I would abandon 
all mixed Gladioli and plant only the 
named varieties. Therefore I concluded 
that it would be a good thing to divide up 
my mixed ones among these mill people 
and did so. Now that mine are blooming 
I find that I have given away about 2000 
Americas and planted the mixed ones 
myself. The labels evidently got changed 
in the crates where they were kept and 
the mill people will have the best flowers. 
Some other scarcer named varieties were 
saved, but anyway I will have made some 
people happy who are not able to buy, 
though I am very short of Americas. 

W. F. MASSEY. 


WIREWORMS. 


It may interest your correspondent “H. 
G. R.,” who writes in the July issue con- 
cerning wireworms, to know that I have 
had two English gardeners, both of whom 
called the “thousand leg” or “thousand 
legged worms” by the name of “wire- 
worms.” I judge, therefore, that these 
are the worms referred to by Walter P. 
Wright in his work on “Garden Flowers.” 

Cuas. S. SHELDON. 
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HINTS FOR THE BEGINNER. 


BY FRANE. S. MORTON 








CUTTING BLOOM SPIKES—RAISING SEED- 
LINGS—GROWING MIXED VARIETIES 
FROM BULBLETS. 


August is the month in the north when 
one expects the choicest blooms from his 
Gladioli. While many plants started at 
normal times mature and blossom in 
July, the large proportion are August 
flowering. The results of all the work of 
the season are now shown. It will be 
surprising to find the number of plants 
that were thought to be weak and sickly 
that havé formed flower spikes and stuck 
their heads up proudly amoung their more 
sturdy neighbors. When one thinks of 
the ravages of the cutworms and all the 
tribulations that the young plants have to 
go through before blossoming, it is won- 
derful to realize the vitality and recupera- 
tive powers of this flower. 

If one intends to gather together a col- 
lection of bulbs for future years, care 
should be taken when the flowers are in 
bloom to mark desirable kinds and to 
weed out undesirable ones. If bulbs were 
bought in mixture probably some of them 
may be especially good and if so these 
can be marked with a label describing it 
or giving it a number referring to a de- 
scription elsewhere. In this way desirable 
kinds may be increased by themselves 
and better controlled. If you wish to 
retain them in mixture. indefinitely there 
are a few things that should be done each 
year to keep the mixture well balanced. 
First note if any particular kind predomi- 
nates in the mixture. If so it is probably 
a good producer and makes bulblets freely. 
In this case these should. be marked or 
tagged in some way so that in digging, 
too large a proportion of bulblets of this 
one kind are not carried over with the 
mixture. A simple way to keep a mix- 
ture well proportioned is to have colored 
tape or string and tie a red string around 
the red flower stalk, a white around the 
whites and so on, so that in digging a 
rough separation may be made and the 
proportion of bulblets for next year evened 
up. If something of this kind is not done 
the varieties which produce bulblets freely 
will ina very few years largely outnumber 
those that are less prolific and this gives 
rise to the oft repeated statements that 
varieties mix up and deteriorate as years 
go on. Individual bulbs deteriorate in 
time, but varieties mix only through seed. 

If it is desired to try raising from seed 
another year, now is the time to save the 
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seed. Select the plant fram which you 
wish to get the seed, and aifter the lower 
or first blossom withers, cui off all but 
three or four of the buds. Seed pods will 
soon form, furnishing all the seed de- 
sired. Cross pollenizing is easily done at 
this season, following out the directions 
given in earlier numbers of THE MODERN 
GLADIOLUS GROWER. It is not too diffi 
cult for a beginner and the sooner one 
gets started in raising his own seedlings, 
the sooner he will see the resulting blos- 
soms. Raising from seed is easy and in- 
teresting and right now is the time to 
prepare for it. Simply de not pick the 
flower if you wish seed—let it go to seed— 
and you will get bee pollenized seed. If 
you want your own crosses, a few minutes 
a day will get them easily. 

Remember that in cutting flowers, four 
or more leaves should be left to mature 
the bulb. It is generally understood that 
the sooner the flower is cut after the first 
bud opens, the better will be the bulb, 
but one can be governed wholly by choice 
in this matter, and if cultivation and 
careful fertilization has been attended to 
in the growing period, the bulbs will as a 
rule be all right for another year, even if 
you do not immediately pick the flower. 
The same latitude is possible here as in 
many directions with this flower, and the 
amateur can come nearer to “having his 
cake and eating it” than with most any 
other flower. 

An enemy that attacks the Gladiolus at 
this season of the year at times is a green 
worm that crawls up the stalks and feeds 
on the buds. If holes appear in the buds 
the chances are that a green worm is 
curled up inside, and if so, he should be 
gotten rid of at once or he will do lots of 
damage. These worms can be easily 
shaken off and killed, and fortunately they 
are seldom numerous encugh to do very 
much damage without being found out 
quickly. 


The Garden Clubof.Alma ( Mich.) wishes 
to announce the second Gladiolus Show 
under its auspices to be held on the wide 
porches of Mrs. J. H. Lamcashire’s house 
on State street, on the afternoon and 
evening of Wednesday, August 25, 1915. 
The entries for competition must be in 
before 10 a.m. and arrangement of the 
same completed at 11, at which time 
judging begins. A fine list of premiums 
has been offered by Alma people, also by 
out-of-town parties. Everyone interested 
jn Gladioli will be cordially welcomed. 


Mrs. Ezra SMITH, 
Chairman Gladiolus Group. 
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Growing Darwin Tulips. 


By RAYMOND W. SwetrT. 


T is very hard for one who has never 
grown Darwin Tulips to realize the 
almost: unlimited possibilities of the 

varied uses to which they readily adapt 
themselves. Their tall, stiff stems raise the 
beautiful flowers fully twenty to twenty- 
four inches and withstand the wind so 
successfully that they may be used for 
bedding out in the most exposed situation. 
In fact they are better adapted for bedding 
than the earlier sorts as they bloom at a 
time when the heavy rain and wind storms 
are past. How many times have the 
early varieties flowered out only to be 
beaten Gown and destroyed by the cold 
driving rains of early Spring? Then too 
the Darwins bloom at a time, in this lati- 
tude, when all flowers are scarce and 
valuable—Decoration Day. 

Some of the brighter sorts, such as Pride 
of Haariem, Mr. Farncomb Sanders and 
Europe, make a most beautiful subject for 
planting amongst shrubbery or the ever- 
green borders. They are so tall they may 
be used pretty well back from the edge 
and so make all the more show, while the 
earlier sorts being dwarf, can only be 
planted along the front and edges. 

It is to be regretted that there is no 
good yellow in this class at present within 
the reach of all our pocketbooks. Yellow 
Perfection is a fine Darwin but, at present 
too high priced for use in any but excep- 
tional cases. Still we have a very fine, 
golden yellow color in Gesneriana Lutea, 
a late single or specie that seems to ap- 
preciate just what is needed and lends 
itself perfectly to the task. 

One of the most beautiful borders I ever 
saw was made up with Feu de Artifice and 
Painted Lady. In this case I was obliged 
to cut the expense account as low as 
possible and so, used these two rather in- 
expensive varieties. Three rows of the 
bright red Feu de Artifice were on the 
outside as it does not grow as tall as 
Painted Lady whose pure white made a 
most striking contrast. This border was 
four feet wide and I used twenty tulips 
for every running foot. 

For all bedding I have always advised 
the use of named varieties rather than the 
mixtures because by this means only can 
a striking mass effect be obtained. And 
at the same time if one does not wish 
solid colors in one bed it is easy enough 
to take several varieties whose colors 
blend and whose style of growth are 
known and fill the bed so as to get a har- 


monious color and shape to the finished 
product. 

The mixtures are usually made up from 
odds and ends, poor sellers and seedlings 
of little or no value, so it usually happens 
that when a mixed bed is in flower one of 
two conditions result. Either the fiowers 
of different varieties bloom one at a time, 
dribbling along so as to make a spotted 
effect in the bed and never an attractive 
show, or else if they all bloom at once, 
the colors are so mixed as to clash, and 
instead of a pleasing color scheme there 
is a constant feeling of dissatisfaction, 
and the pleasure is lost. 

Last year I went to the trouble and 
expense of getting one hundred and fifty 
different varieties of Darwins to plant out 
so that I could compare the actual rela- 
tive growth and color of the entire lot. 
The results more than repaid me for the 
trouble and expense as in no other way 
could I so well familiarize myself with the 
characteristics of so many sorts. And out 
of the entire lot there was not one but 
what was beautiful and would be very 
valuable in some particular bit of work. 

For instance, I was able to show some 
of my best customers the actual color of 
blooms I intended to use in their beds and 
borders and I was agreeably surprised to 
find that in most cases any of the cheaper 
varieties could be used in most any com- 
bination. But those with which I have 
had especially good success are Barrone de 
la Tonnaye and Greichen. Ihave made up 
a great many circular beds using one 
hundred Tonnaye in the center with two 
hundred and fifty Gretchen for the outside, 
and these colors blended finely. Another 
popular combination is Gretchen with Farn- 
comb Sanders. A bed of solid Pride of 
Haarlem is hard to beat for a bright scar- 
let show. Or Pride of Haarlem with 
Gesneriana Lutea makes as bright a display 
as any could imagine. 

Ariadneis one of the larger flowered, long 
stemmed brilliant scarlet sorts, excellent 
for backgrounds. Clara Butt is a very 
good medium tall salmon pink, easy to 
force and a popular bedder. Mad Krelage, 
a soft lilac rose with a broad margin of 
blush pink, is extra fine in mixed beds as 
it is a color that blends well with most 
Darwin colors and being of average height 
fits in anywhere. Massachusetts is about 
the brightest pink and being such a large 
flower it seems even brighter than it really 
is. Several of the darker ones such as 
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Faust, Beethoven, Harry Veitch, Louis Lang- 
hardt and La Tulip Notre are valuable 
rather as oddities and novelties of colors 
as their dark purplish color does not render 
them useful in bedding. 

As cut flowers Darwins are hard to beat. 
If left on the plant for forty-eight hours 
after it opens then cut and put in water 
it will enlarge and grow to nearly double 
its size. By keeping them in the coolest 
part of the room and giving fresh water 
every day they will easily last a week in 
good shape. A vase in the window where 
the light can strike through the flower 
will bring out some beautiful shades not 
obtainable in any other flower. 

Another pleasing thing about Darwins 
is this: They will flower for more than 
one year and do well enough to amply 
repay one for the time and trouble of 
digging the bulbs. It is best toleave them 
in the ground for at least two weeks after 
the flowers drop or are cut off or, if pos- 
sible, until the foliage dies down. Then 
dig out the bulb, drying it in the sun 
before storing away to plump up and get 
ready to be planted out again next Fall. 

There is a great difference of opinion 
as to the proper time and method of plant- 
ing Darwins. Some advise extra early, 
some extra late and some claim they 
should be planted at the same time as the 
early varieties. In my experience it is 
best to plant them the first or second 
week of October. That is right after the 
earlies are put in. I do not believe the 
bulbs will flower earlier or later by plant- 
ing early or late. Last year I planted 
some September 15 some December 15 
and some as late as March 15 and they 
all flowered at the same time, from May 
25-30. Where we have such hard winters 
I advise planting at least five inches deep 
and after the ground has frozen solid, by 
January 1, give a good mulch of leaves or 
straw. This mulch should not be removed 
too early in the Spring or an early growth 
will be frozen down. Let the Tulips show 
an inch out of the ground but not through 
the mulch before uncovering, then be 
very careful not to break off the tender 
shocts. 

I was pleased to notice in going around 
among the large well managed estates so 
plentiful hereabout that Darwins are used 
by the thousands now where a year or two 
ago only a few were planted. . It is not 
surprising because these flowers certainly 
are the queens of the Tulip world and are 
here to stay. The wonder is that there 
are aot more of them used, and I predict 
there will be as soon as the greater mass 
of people, those with the small flower beds, 
realize not only how artistic and beautiful 





they are but also what a lot of enjoy- 
ment can be realized from such a small 
expenditure. 


Mixing Labels—Suggestions for 
Marking. 


Prof. Massey in our “Wayside Ramblings 
Department” this month offers a very 
pertinent suggestion about labels. This 
is one of the hardest problems of the 
Gladiolus grower, either large or small, 
and there is probably not 2 sing!e grower 
who cannot tell a hard luck story about 
getting labels mixed, losing some of their 
best varieties in mixtures, &c. 

The commercial growers have various 
systems which they use te avoid mixing 
or wrong labelling, but even at best, care- 
lessness and error creep in and trouble 
results. 

The Editor uses 12 inch pine garden 
stakes marked with blue pencil for mark- 
ing the rows in the garden, and at digging 
time it is quite easy to put this stake 
with the name on it right in a box, tray 
or bag in which the corms are placed. 
It is a pretty good plan to have these 
labels in a location not too conspicuous 
and certainly not laid on tep of the corms, 
but rather stuck down at one side. It is 
so easy for the average person to pick up 
a label and put it back in the wrong place. 
As much care as possible should be used 
to not allow access to the storage room to 
outsiders except when accompanied by a 
responsible person, and the stock in stor- 
age should be in charge of one person or 
two persons at most. Some of the larger 
growers have lost a good many dollars 
when they lost some of their rare varie- 
ties among their mixtures. 

Suggestions to avoid mixing labels and 
for clear and concise methods of marking 
will be gratefully received and helpful to 
those who suffer. The experience of both 
large and small growers is desired. 

MADISON COOPER. 


“Intensity.” 
(Subject of illustration on feont cover.) 


This is one of the Groff’s Hybrids, 
selected and carried under field number 
by Arthur Cowee, Berlin, N. Y., until 1910, 
when it was named and catalogued - by 
him. The color is a rich, light scarlet, 
the three lower petals being spotted with 
white with a deep scarlet vein through 
the center. Flowers are large and well 
arranged on a strong spike. Foliage 
broad, dark green, and exceptionally 
healthy. 
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valuable features. All questions asked in good faith and which are of general interest will have careful 
attention. The full name and address of the writer must be given, but not for publication. ]—Eprror. 





Gladiolus Corms Produce 
Plurality of Sprouts. 
To THE EpITor:— 


1 have planted 425 Gladioli this year. These 
were secured from reliable firms. About two- 
thirds of them are sending up from two to three 
sprouts, and a few of them have four sprouts. 
Should 2ll of these be left to grow and will so 
many sprouts result in inferior and small flowers ? 

I have been growing Gladioli for several years 
but have never had the result above mentioned 
before. Peace and Europa have two sprouts. 

Are bulbs which behave in this way first class? 
The price paid should warrant my securing the 
best stock. Local members of our Horticulture 
Society differ in their ideas on the subject and I 
naturally turn to you for an answer. Any infor- 
mation you can give would be gratefully received. 

H. A. Q. 


Answer :—Some varieties of Gladioli 
throw «wo flower spikes with considerable 
uniformity. As they become old they will 
throw several sprouts but they will often 
lack the flower spike. The larger number 
of sprouts from a single bulb the less 
liability of getting a good flower. It is 
probable that the reason for getting so 
many sprouts from a single bulb in your 
case this year is that the bulbs you have 
planted are somewhat advanced in years 
and there is a tendency to divide. Very 
ofter. some of the largest corms will start 
several sprouts and none of them, will 
bloom. The corms of these plants Will, 
however, for the most part and und 
good tillage, be fairly strong for another 
year’s planting. 


It is not advisable to reduce the num- ° 


ber of sprouts which naturally form as it 
will reduce the number of new corms you 
will harvest without materially increasing 
your flowers. 

The corms you have planted would 
doubtless be considered first class. Gladi- 
olus corms are sold on a basis of size 
only and any corm above 14” is a No. 1 
corm. Some corms of this size and larger 
are almost worthless for planting for 
flowers asthey are “worn out” as the ex- 
pression is. 

We believe that commercial growers 





make a mistake in selling only first size 
corms to amateur growers as these large 
corms will give good bloom with certainty 
only for a year or two and then the bloom 
gradually deteriorates which is naturally 
discouraging to the amateur. It would 
be far better if the amateur was furnished 
a mixture of Ist, 2nd and 3rd sizes, as 
then he would have large, young corms 
for best bloom every year while his stock 
of cormels was maturing to -!ooming size. 

It is certainly not conclusive evidence 
of extra good bulbs that they throw a 
plurality of sprouts. Itis, generally speak- 
ing, more an evidence of weakness and 
old age, although please remember what 
is said above, that some varieties quite 
regularly throw two or more flower spikes 
from a mature corm. 

MADISON COOPER. 


Gladioli on Same 


Ground Successively. 
To THE Eptror : 

This year I planted Gladioli on same ground 
they occupied last year. Many cormels that had 
been left m the ground over winter have kept 
coming up, and there seems danger that some 
cheap stuff will be mixed with valuable sorts. 
What can be done other than use new ground 
each year? Cc. 

Answer :—With the amateur it is, of 
course, desirable to plant Gladioli in the 
same ground year after year, and where 
this is done it is practically impossible to 
avoid getting varieties mixed by the com- 
ing in of “volunteers” from bulblets of 

e crop of the year before. The only 
thing that you can do now is to pull up 
the volunteers as they appear, but, of 
course, if they come in where you have 
cormels planted this will be impossible as 
they cannot be distinguished. The small 
sprout of the cormel, however, is easily 
distinguished from the large sprout of 
the corm and hence “volunteers” among 
corms may be disposed of by pulling them 
up as suggested. 

We are informed that in Holland and 
Germany some of the growers grow the 
same variety in the same “block” year 
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after year, and this avoids a mixture of 
varieties, but this would be impracticable 
for the amateur and only slightly less so 
for the average commercial grower. Most 
commercial growers in America change 
their planting site from year to year and 
we believe that a three year rotation is 
all that is necessary. That is to say that 
if two other crops intervene between the 
crops of Gladioli there will be no danger 
of the survival of cormels for a longer 
period. In fact it is probable that few if 
any would survive more than a season. 

Aside from the danger of mixture as 
outlined, it is very desirable to grow other 
crops in at least a three year rotation and 
at least one green manure crop to be 
ploughed under if possible. 


Remedy for Cutworms. 
To THE EprToR:— 


Your magazine is splendid from cover 
to cover. am a farmer and cattle 
breeder but also a very enthusastic grower 
of Dahlias, Gladioli, Iris, Peonies, Phlox, 
Asters and Sweet Peas, and although I’ve 
been at it for years, am just finding out 
how little I know in spite of the fact that 
my fiowers have brought me many blue 
ribbons and trophies. 

In your July issue you ask for a history 
of the cutworm and remedies for same. 
Probably many of your readers can give 
you a better and more complete history 
of this rascal than can I, but no one has 
a better remedy I am sure. I spread 100 
Ibs. of bran on the barn floor and sprinkle 
it with sweetened water, just enough to 
make it crumbly, then over this sprinkle 
one pound of paris green and rub it in 
well with the hands. 

As these fellows get in their work after 
sundown it should not be made till even- 
ing, and as it is easily blown away, should 
not be put out till dusk. In my garden I 
have always scattered it broadcast and 
never noticed any bad effect on plants 
except that it will injure young ‘fruit 
trees if it comes in contact with the 
bark. It will get the worms in one night 
— they are very fond of it. It might also 
be a good plan to keep chickens away 
from it till after cultivation. 

As to preventive measures I presume 
the best one is to keep all litter cleaned 
up and offer our old friend, the “miller,” 
as few favorable spots as possible wherein 
to deposit eggs, for I understand this 
moth is responsibie for cutworms. 

I wonder if some of your readers could 
tell me where to get treatises on the 
Peony and Iris? 

Sometime I hope you will publish some 


experienced grower’s ideas on the best 
methods of growing Sweet Peas and 
Asters. J. E. MUNROE. 

















Cutting Foliage with 

Flower Spike. 
In an article inthe February, 1914, 
issue entitled “Cut Flowers vs. Bulbs” 
we called attention to the fact that the 
producing of a flower spike meant loss 
of vitality to the corm. It was also pointed 
out that the cutting of much foliage with 
the flower spike results in a dwarfing of 
the corm. We are pleased to illustrate 
this point in the photograph. Mr. Carl 
R. Hinkle, who sends us the above photo- 
graph, states that the variety, age, size, 
place and time of planting as well as the 
time of digging were identically the same 
with both corms. While this is not neces- 
sarily positive proof, it illustrates the point 
nicely and we all know that much foliage 
should not be cut with the flower spike 
if a reasonable growth is expected from 
the attached corm. 

We would be glad to have reports from 
amateur growers on their success or non- 
success with the use of chemical fertilizers, 
sheep manure, etc., during the growing 
season. We regret that more accurate 
information is not available, especially as 
giving the exact quantity to use for a 
given area. 





























Artistic Effects in Horticulture. 
[Continued from page 106.] 


Rossini, etc., all in the most striking blue 
and violet colors. 

For later blue shaded flowers the Gladi- 
oli Adeline Patti, Baron J. Hulot, Blue Jay, 
Faust, King of the Blues, and Master 
Wietze ; the single and double blue Anem- 
ones, Delphinium, Phlox, Aconitum 
Fisheri will do nicely and in this way 
blue or blue shaded flowers can be found 
in each garden from the time the snow is 
gone till Jack Frost comes to his own 
again, when nothing is with us till Spring 
but the blue ocean, sky, and eyes. 


The growing of seedlings is certainly a 
fascinating pursuit. If you grow from 
seed from your own crosses, it is excep- 
tionally interesting, but if you have no 
time for cross-fertilizing yourself, buy the 
seed produced by others and you will get 
a lot of pleasure out of it. Each new 
variety as it blooms is distinct from all 
others. 








Ghe Wodsern Gladiolus Grower 





RARE PEONIES 


Therese, Mon’s. M. Cahuzac $3 ea. Send for list 
of largest collection of continental and Euro- 
pean varieties—Marcelle Dessert, Solange, Tou- 
rangelle, Primevere, Mignon, Alsace Lorraine, 
Mme. Auguste Dessert, Baroness Schroder, etc. 


D.W. C. Ruff, Buena Vista Gardens, 
St. Paul. Minn. 








“THE AMERICAN BOTANIST” 


Is published for all who are interested in the 
curious facts about our native wildflowers. 


$1.00 A YEAR. SAMPLE FREE. 


Willard N. Clute & Co., Joliet, Ill. 





‘ “WE are the originators of Princepine and 

the other choice varieties in quantity.” Send 
list for quotations on ganceg, stock or large 
bulbs. Wholesale only. RCHHOFF COo., 
Pembroke, N. Y. 


Derby Gardens Gladioli 


List on application, also Wholesale list 
for growers. 


John H. Umpleby, Lake View, N.Y. 

















Gladioli F 
Twenty-five years in the work. Test- 
ing Novelties, Pollenating by hand 
and production of New Seedlings are 
Specialties here. Among the varie- 


ties originated here, and now widely 
known, are the following : 


America Orient Mapleshade 
Klondyke Rose Queen Royalty 

Victory Golden Queen  Beacon-Fire 
Ophir  Delicatissima Ashes of Roses 


I offer all of the above and many others, 

including Golden Measure, the great 

new English Yellow, and many other 
novelties. Send for catalogue. 


WILBUR A. CHRISTY, Prop. 


Secretary-Treasurer Glad. Soc. of Ohio 


315N. Tod Ave., | Warren, Ohio 




















“I wish you could see this stock 
growing. Finest I ever saw.” 


This is what a Chicago grower says about 15,000 second 
size America sold him in April, 1915. 


Munsell & Harvey, Growers of @adioli, Ashtabula, Ohio 

















The New Orchid-Flowered Gladiolus 


(“KUNDERDI TYPES”) 


With Wavy or Ruffled Petals 


The results of a lifetime of study in plant breeding work. 
No other collection in the world like these. Thousands of 
all new, altogether different sorts from any other strains. 


Also---The New Primulinus Race with 
plain and ruffled petals, almost as large as 
the giant flowered kinds. 


Also---A new late flowering race to be 
offered for the first time in 1916. 


Our 1916 Catalogue 


Will contain the best of cultural instructions and other 
most valuable information. Very handsomely illustrated. 


Send for Free Copy 


If you intend to grow the newest and finest Gladiolus you 
have ever seen. 


A. E. KUNDERD, 
Goshen, Ind. 






































GOLDEN KING 


was given an award of merit by the National 
Gladiolus Society of England July 29th, 1913 
and a First Class Certificate in 1914 


(For illustrated description see October number Modern Gladiolus Grower. ) 





We are growing a fine stock of many of the best new 
varieties for next season’s trade. 


Descriptive retail list free to al'. 


We also have a wholesale list for those who buy in large 
quantities, as Seedsmen, Florists, Market Gardeners, 
Nurserymen and Professional Gladiolus Growers. 


G. D. BLACK, - Independence, lowa 























Clear Eye and Pink Progression 


There are two varieties not known yet in the States; all Gladiolus Specialists 
in the States and Canada are strongly advised to make stock of them. 


LEAR EYE is a great improvement not only over Princeps, but it is far the hest and 

fargest enh ny white eyed Gladiolus in the trade; it is a tall, robust and strong grower, long 

7 es, broad, dark green foliage, very large flower of deep, white eyed scarlet, very large 
bulb, first size bulb measures 18 to 23 c/m circ. 


We beg to remind all importers of new Holland varieties that nobody is able to supply this 
excellent variety but we, for we are the sole stockholders. We did not sell and do not sell 
it here in Holland. Ask our quotation early, my the stock is small, next season we shall 
only be pee to supply no more than 5,000 bulbs, large and smail ones. 


PINK PROGRESSION is a sport of the well-known and everywhere appreciated 
Gindiolus Pink Beauty, blooms the same time as the Pink Beauty, but its colour is much 
lighter; it is the finest rose. Be careful in ordering this variety for nobody can offer it in 
America and here in Holland only a few have a small stock. Large bulbs and small ones 
will be for next season 20,000. 


Further we grow fine stocks of rare and standard varieties. 
We beg to thank our American friends, who have favored us with their esteemed orders 
which have had our personal care and attention. Let us have your address 
and our catalog wil! be mailed in August. 


Try our bulbs; we are assured to satisfy you in every way. 


Firma P. Vos Mz, 


Gladiolus Specialists, Sassenbeim, Holland 
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RIVERBANK GARDENS 


Beside growing the best varieties of Giadioli I offer 
the following stock, true to name : 


IRIS 


Florentina (blue) 25c. doz. 
(10 varieties) 35c. doz. 
Si 


Florentina Alba (white) 25c. doz. 


Germanica 


Kaempferi (20 varieties) 50c. doz.’ 


iberian (Snow Queen) 35c. doz. 


PEONIES 


Duchesse de Nemour 15c. each 
early white 
Emile Bayard - 50c. each 
light pink eaidsensin 

Eugene Verdier - 5c. each 
early light pink 

Festiva Maxima - - . each 
midseason white 

L’Indespensable - 5c: each 
midseason pink 

Lord Derby - Sc. each 


late crimson 


Madam Calot + 35c. each 
Z early light pink 

Marie : . each 
_ very late white 

Marie Lemoine - - 25c. each 

late white 
Mons. Chas. Leveque 25c. each 
light pink midseason 

Victor Hugo - . 75c. each 
dark ved late 

Officinalis - 15c. each 


early red, piste and white 


IDARWIN TULIPS 


I have carefully tested over 150 varieties of these tulips and can recommend 
the following as the best and most satisfactory. 


Ariadne 
Bright rosy crimson, shaded scarlet, 
blue base. Very large and fine. 
Baronne de la Tonnaye 
Carmine rose shaded soft pink. Early 
forcer. 
Clara Butt 
Clear pink flushed salmon. 
forcer. : 
‘eam 
Very fine pale lilac. 


Fine late 


Europe 
qright fiery scarlet white base. Very 


Gesneriana Lutea 
Pure golden yellow. While not a Dar- 
win it is identical in style. 

Glow 
Bright scarlet with a white base. Good 
forcer or bedder. 

Gretchen 
Pale rose ground flushed white. Very 
fine appearance. 

Kate Greeneway 
Large perfect pure white, shaded pale 

ilac. 


All varieties the same price. 


La Candeur 


Almost pure white shaded lilac 
blush 


Mr. Farncomb Sanders 
Brilliant dark rosy red. White base. 
e 
Bright lilac rose bordered pale sil- 
very rose. 
Massachussetts 
Very large perfect formed flower. 


Bright pink. 

Painted Lady 
Creamy white, tinged lilac when 
planted out. Pure white when forced. 


Pride of Haarlem 


Magnificently formed immense flow- 


ers, brilliant deep salmon rose, 
shaded scarlet, blue base. 

Rev. Ewbank 
Brilliant heliotrope lilac. Best of its 
color. 

Wm. Copeland 
Uniform lilac rose. 

Mixed 


Well balanced assortment 


25c. per doz. $1.50 per 100. 


Shipped » 4 express, carefully poked, and labeled, at 


uyer’s expense. 


all delivery. 


Raymond W. Swett, Saxonville, Mass. 












































August Good-Things 


This is the month of all the year to sow pansy seed. My mixed seed is saved from the finest 
Strains in the world and will please you. 100 seeds with cultural directions, 10c. 1/16 ounce, 75c. 


For this month only I make the following special offers— 10 large hardy coreopsis, 10 fine Gold 
Medal Hybrid Larkspurs, 15 English Daisies, 15 large plants hardy pinks. Any set 75c. prepaid, 
the collection of 50 plants, $2.00 prepaid. Regular value, $4.00. 


I can supply you with the finest strains of perennial seed, and now is the time to plant them. 
Write me your wants. Catalog of fall bulbs and plants issued in early September. 


PAUL L. WARD, 
Grower o/1 Quality Bedding Plants Hilisdale, Mich. 











M. F. WRIGHT The Perkins-King Co. 


Gladiolus Grower Growers of 


1906 Smith 58. High Grade Gladioli 


Fort Wayne, Ind. West Mentor, Ohio 
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We hope to have Gladioli on exhibition at 
Cleveland, Newport and Atlantic City. Watch 
for our quartette of New Varieties-~ 
Gretchen Zang, Herada, Wamba, 
Sweet Evelyn 


Also those we introduced last season 
Bertrex, Rose Wells and Others. 


All the best Standards----America, Niagara, Pendleton, 
May, Canary Bird, Augusta, Mrs. F. King, etc. 


Make your selections and write for prices. 
Booking orders now. 


A.H. AUSTIN CoO., 
Portage County WAYLAND, OHIO 
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- [| have more than 50 
varieties of Gladioli to 
offer. These include 
the standard varieties 
and my specialties. 


| Send for Wholesale or Retail List. 


E. E. STEWART | 
Brooklyn - - Michigan 


GLADIOLI e 
| 




















Bidwell & Fobes 


Growers of American 
Grown Gladiolus 
Bulbs. 


Bulbs of Quality. 


Kinsman - = Obio || «> 
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Now it is Time to Contract for 
Darwin or Tall Growing Tulips 


to plant between the rows of Gladioli. 
in spring of the year and their foliage nicely protect 
the Gladioli when coming out of the ground. If 
planted four or five inches deep the ground can nicely 
be worked during the summer on top of the bulbs 
and they can remain there for years, being hardy. 


We are at your disposal for further information about the 
varieties to grow, with colored lithographs and prices. 


C. Keur & Sons, Hillegom, Holland 


American Branch, 8/10 Bridge St., New York 
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Growing! 
Growing! 


Growing! 


May we not have your name 
on our mailing list ? 


Joe Coleman 
Grower 


Lexington - - = Obio 














August is a busy month 


We are now getting the results of 
our labors in the early part of the 
season. The prospects are for the 
best bloom we ever had. I expect to 
exhibit at all the principal shows 


including 
Boston, 
Newport, 
Hartford, 
Worcester, 
Atlantic City, 
Cleveland, etc. 


BUT—You want my catalog to be 
issued this season. I do not khow 
your name and you wili have to 
send it to me. A card will do. 


Cost, 1 cent. Time, 1 minute. 
DO IT NOW. 


Clark W. Brown 


(24 miles from Boston) 


Mass. 



































Our catalog of Hyacinths, Tulips, | 
Narcissus, Crocus and Miscel-| , 4, 


laneous Bulbs and Plants 


is now ready to be posted. Write 
us at once for a copy and com- 
pare our prices with other rep- 
utable houses. 


Firma P. Vos Mz 


Sassenheim, Holland 
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| Eventually 


you will depend on 
Childs 
for superior 
Gladiol 


then it will be better 
for you and us. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc. 
Flowerfield, Long Island, N.Y. 











Geo. 5. Woodruff 


Independence, lowa 


Grower of 


Choice Gladioli 


Send in your orders and bids 
for FALL DELIVERY 


Catalog of Mixtures and 
Named Sorts. 
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Iris, Iris, Iris. 
I have tested over 550 varieties of 


iris, and am offering many of the 
best varieties of 


German, Dwarf Bearded, Beardless, 


Japan Iris should be planted in 
August or early September. 
planting had better be deferred 
until spring. 


Other Iris can be planted from 
early in August until planting is 
stopped by frost, or in the spring. | 


antorville - - 


Siberian and Japan. 


Late 





Both wholesaie and retail. | 
Write for catalog. | 


Willis E. Fryer 




















Sunnyside 
Gladiolus Gardens 


L. Merton Gage 
Proprietor 
Natick, Massachusetts 
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a raST W. Randelgh &. 


Vaughan s Seed Store 


NEW YORK, 
43 Barclay St. 


Gladiolus Specialties 





Princeps, 


Augusta. 


Chas. L. Hutchinson, 

Mrs. W. S. Brewster, Mary Blackman, 
Margaret, 
Mrs. Francis King, Ruffled Glory, 


Chicago Salmon, 
Chicago White, 


Primulinus “Sunbeam” 


High Grade Mixtures. 


| We are growers of the above and many others and make 


closest rates to interested amateurs, florists and seedsmen. 




















WE ARE EXHIBITING 








at the-——— 


Panama-Pacific Exhibition 


Augusta 
America 
Annie Wigman 
Alice Carey 


Bird of Paradise 
Badenia 

Baron J. Hulot 
Blue Jay 


Czar Peter 
Cracker Jack 


Dora Karis 


Electra 

_ Empress of India 
Europa 
Early Pink 


Faust 


Glory of Holland 
Goliath 

Golden West 
Grande Blanche 
Giant Pink 
George Paul 
Golden King 


Glory (Kunderdi) 


Hollandia 
Halley 


Independence 
Ida Van 


Jean Dieulafoy 
Klondyke 


Leibesfeuer 

Lily Lehman 

La Prophetesse 
La Perle du Jardin 
Loveliness 


Meteor 

Mrs. F. Pendleton 
Master Wietse 
Mrs. Francis King 
Mephistopheles 
Mrs. Beecher 


Niagara 


Pink Perfection 
Panama 
Peace 


Pink Beauty 
Princeps 
ee 
Pres. Taft 
Pacha 


Parure 
Pride of Goshen 
Queen Wilhelmina 


Red Emperor 
Rosa Lindt 


Schwaben 
Sieger 
Sulphur King 
Snow 
Scarsdale 


Twentieth 
Century 

Taconic 

The King 


Velvet King 


White Excelsior 
Willy Wigman 


W. W. Wilmore, Jr., 


Wheatridge, 


Colorado 


K. Velthuys, Hillegorn, Holland 
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